PRESBYTERIAN  AND  EPISCOPALIAN 

IN  1688 

By  Rev.  Thomas  Maxwell,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 


This  short  study  is  an  attempt  ot  assess  the  relative  strength  of  the  Presby- 
terians and  the  Episcopalians  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  in  1688.  It  is 
based  on  contemporary  information  and  a consideration  of  the  claims  of 
the  rival  parties  as  set  out  in  the  writings  of  the  period. 


From  the  Reformation  onwards  through  the  16th  and  17th  centuries 
there  had  been  a conflict  as  to  what  was  to  be  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the 
Scottish  Church.  Both  forms  of  church  government  had  alternating  terms 
of  ascendancy.  With  the  Revolution  Settlement  of  1690  Presbyterianism 
was  settled  as  the  established  government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
The  struggle  continued  and  till  the  Jacobite  Rebellion  of  1715  the  issue 
was  still  m doubt-a  fact  not  always  recognised  by  historians  of  the  period 
After  1715  the  Episcopalians  became  a small  minority  Church  and  the 
Presbyterians  commanded  the  allegiance  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Scottish  churchmen.  But  m 1688,  at  the  crucial  period  of  the  Revolution 
the  outcome  was  by  no  means  clear.  Impartial  history  demands  a fair 
re^ew  and  assessment  of  the  situation  what  ever  be  personal  predilections 

EpiscoUt  Wh,Ch  Stm  bet—  Presbyterians  and 


The  Act  abolishing  Episcopacy  declared  that  “Prelacy  and  the 

supenon  y o any  office  in  the  Church  above  Presbyters  is  and  hath  been 

th  ‘ p°"trary  t0  the  mclinations  of  the  generality  of  the  people  ever  since 

he  r k ThlS  WaS  h°tly  disPuted  by  the  Episcopal  party  at 

the  time  and  has  been  a subject  of  debate  since.  H Y 

The  following  statements  may  be  noted— 

quoted”  ^ EpisCopaUm  5ide:  two  Presbyterian  admissions  are  often 

near^enouph  ‘the  °P“T.  °f,  °r  Alexander  Carlyle  of  fnveresk  who  was 

boy  fX 1 off  'w  l T IT"  thC  bat“e  °f  Pr^onpans  as  a 
t.  p , afar  0 t • When  Presbytery  was  re-established  in  Scotland  at 

, Revolution,  after  the  reign  of  Episcopacy  for  29  years  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  country  and  most  of  the  gentry  were  EpTscop™ 


1 Autobiography,  p.  249. 
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From  another  Presbyterian,  General  Mackay,  opponent  of  Viscount 
Dundee,  in  a letter  to  the  Laird  of  Grant  on  4th  December,  1696.  " I tell 
you  who  know  Scotland  . . . that  if  I were  as  much  an  enemy  to  that  (i.e. 
the  Presbyterian)  interest  as  I am  a friend,  I would  without  difficulty, 
engage  to  form  a more  formidable  party  against  it,  even  for  their  Majesties’ 
government,  than  could  be  formed  for  it.”1 

Then  there  is  the  assertion  of  an  English  visitor,  Edmund  Calamy,  a 
friend  of  Gilbert  Rule  and  other  leaders  of  the  Presbyterians.  Writing  of 
his  visit  to  Scotland  in  1709,  21  years  after  the  Revolution,  “ After  landing 
we  went  to  Forfar,  where  we  found  the  Presbyterians,  though  the  Church 
was  legally  established,  far  from  beloved.  This  plainly  appeared  from  the 
answer  returned  by  the  landlady  of  the  house  ...  to  a question  started  by 
one  in  our  company.  He  asked  her  whether  they  were  hearty  lovers  of  the 
Presbyterians  in  that  town.  She  answered  with  a hearty  curse  or  two  upon 
all  of  that  sort,  which  she  said,  were  the  best  marks  of  goodwill  those  of 
that  stamp  must  expect  from  the  inhabitants  of  that  town.”2 

Now  from  Episcopalian  sources. 

The  remarks  of  Viscount  Tarbat  are  almost  invariably  quoted,  often 
as  a neutral  opinion.  Anyone  who  has  studied  Tarbat’s  life  and  writings 
know  he  was  no  neutral  observer  of  the  Presbyterians.  " The  Presby- 
terians are  the  more  zealous  and  hotter ; the  other  more  numerous  and 
powerful.  The  present  Parliament  is  more  numerous  of  Presbyterians  by 
the  new  method  of  election  of  burghs,  but  the  major  part  of  the  nobility 
and  barons  (i.e.  the  lairds)  are  not  for  Presbytery.”3 

The  three  quotations  from  Carlyle,  Mackay  and  Tarbat  are  repeated 
in  numerous  histories.4 

Beyond  these  familiar  quotations  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  Pamphlets 
an  animated  discussion  of  this  question.  Many  writers  join  in  this.  It  is 
not  possible  to  quote  them  all — a selection  must  suffice.  Thomas  Morer,5 
Chaplain  to  an  English  regiment  in  Scotland,  in  the  First  Letter  of  the 
Account  of  the  Present  Persecution  etc.  says,  “ The  Church  Party  was  pre- 
dominant in  this  nation  both  for  numbers  and  quality.” 

Charles  Leslie,  a London  journalist,  in  Gallienus  Redivivus,  p.  1.,  “it 

1 Letter  in  Register  House,  Edin.,  published  by  Dr.  J.  Robertson  in  Scot. 
Eccles.  Journal,  VII,  22-23. 

2 An  Historical  Account  of  my  own  Life,  Vol.  II,  p.  196. 

3 Leven  and  Melville  Papers,  p.  125.  See  also  his  Memorial. 

4 Russell’s  History  ; A.  Mure  Mackenzie,  Passing  of  the  Stewarts,  pp.  291-293  , 
Epochs  of  Scottish  Church  History  (J.  Wiseman  on  The  Revolution— pp.  63-65)  and 
others. 

6 See  also  Sage,  Fundamental  Charter  etc.  32gfif. 
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being  known  to  all  the  world  that  the  pretence  of  ‘the  people  of  Scotland 
which  was  made  the  grounds  for  the  abolishing  of  Episcopacy  and  the 
setting  up  of  Presbytery  there  was  a mere  sham  contrived  by  this  Johnston 
(Secretary  Johnston)  and  the  bigot  Presbyterian  party  in  Scotland  who 
were  all  put  in  power  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  and  set  on  the 
barbarous  rabbling  of  the  clergy  in  the  West  of  Scotland  that  they  might 
cry  out,  ‘The  inclinations  of  the  people  are  against  Episcopacy.’  And 
having  by  these  arts  . . . packed  and  then  surprised  the  first  Convention, 
or  Meeting  of  Estates,  to  abolish  Episcopacy  ; they  dare  not  have  another 
Parliament  . . . but  keep  the  same  Convention  (only  changing  its  name  to 
a Parliament)  to  this  day,  because  no  free  Parliament  can  be  had  in 
Scotland  which  would  but  the  first  day  spew  out  Presbytery  and  re- 
establish the  much  more  beloved  Episcopacy.  The  Presbyterian  interest 
standing  on  so  slender  a bottom  ...” 

Other  Episcopalian  writers  might  be  quoted  but  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
quote  John  Sage  who  devoted  a whole  Pamphlet  to  an  examination  of  this 
question  in  his  Fundamental  Charter  of  Presbytery.  In  that  writing  he 
deals  not  so  much  with  the  merits  of  Episcopacy  over  against  Presbytery 
or  its  Scriptural  warrant  as  with  the  historical  development  in  Scotland 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution.  His  aim  was  to  demonstrate 
the  untruth  of  the  Act  of  the  Convention  of  1689  stated  in  terms  of  the 
Claim  of  Right  that  “ Prelacy  and  superiority  of  any  office  in  the  Church 
above  Presbyters  is  and  hath  been,  a great  and  unsupportable  grievance 
and  trouble  to  the  nation  and  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  the  generality 
of  this  people  ever  since  the  Reformation,  they  having  been  reformed  from 
Popery  by  presbyters  and  therefore  ought  to  be  abolished.”  It  was  this 
Article  that  Sage  called  the  “ Fundamental  Charter  of  Presbytery  ” and 
sought  to  disprove  in  the  writing  of  that  name. 

He  devotes  considerable  space  to  asserting  that  Episcopacy  had  been 
set  out  and  upheld  in  successive  Parliaments  from  the  Reformation  on- 
wards. He  includes  in  the  Episcopal  form  of  Government,  the  system  of 
superintendents  experimented  with  and  then  laid  aside  by  the  Reformers.1 
Asking  “ Ten  Questions  ” about  the  settlement  of  1690  he  makes  the 
" tenth  ”,  ‘‘  Whether  Scottish  Presbytery  was  agreeable  to  the  general 
inclinations  of  the  people,”  and  says — 

“ That  the  Nobility  of  the  Kingdom  (a  very  few  not  above  a dozen 
excepted)  had  all  sworn  the  oath  commonly  called  “ the  Test,”  wherein 
all  fanatical  principles  and  Covenant  obligations  were  renounced  and 
abjured  ; that  not  one  of  the  forty  of  the  Gentry  but  had  sworn  it  also  and 
not  fifty  in  all  Scotland,  out  of  the  West,  did,  upon  the  Indulgence  granted 

1 Fundamental  Charter , pp.  298-311,  311-323. 
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by  King  James,  anno  1687,  forsake  their  parish  churches  to  frequent 
meeting-houses  : that  the  generalities  of  the  commons  live  in  cities  and 
market  towns : That  all  who  could  be  of  the  common  council  in  such 
corporations,  or  were  able  to  follow  any  ingenious  trade,  were  obliged  to 
take  the  Test  and  had  generally  done  it : That  the  clergy  stood  all  for 
Episcopacy,  there  being,  of  about  a thousand,  scarcely  twenty  trimmers 
betwixt  the  Bishop  and  the  Presbyterian  Moderator,  which  twenty,  to- 
gether with  all  the  Presbyterian  preachers,  could  not  make  up  the  fifth 
part  of  such  a number  as  the  other  side  amounted  to  : that  in  all  the 
Universities  there  were  not  four  Masters,  Heads  or  Fellows  inclined  to 
Presbytery  : That  the  Colleges  of  Justice  and  Physic  at  Edinburgh  were 
so  averse  from  it  that  the  generality  of  them  were  ready  last  summer,  viz. 
1689,  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  their  Episcopal  ministers.”1 

A little  further  on2  he  quotes  from  another  pamphlet3  published 
anonymously  but  actually  written  by  himself.  Referring  to  himself  in 
" the  Epistler,”  he  says — 

“ The  same  Epistler  in  that  same  Epistle  adduced  another  argument. 
That  in  the  year  1687  and  1688  when  the  schism  was  in  its  elevation,  there 
were  but  some  three  or  four  Presbyterian  meeting-houses  erected  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Tay,  i.e.  in  the  greater  half  of  the  Kingdom  and  these  too, 
very  little  frequented  or  encouraged ; and  that  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river — except  in  the  five  associated  shires  in  the  West. — (Lanark,  Renfrew, 
Ayr,  Dumfries  and  Kirkcudbright) — the  third  man  was  never  engaged  in 
the  schism.  This  was  a matter  of  fact  and,  if  true,  a solid  demonstration 
that  " Prelacy  and  the  superiority  of  any  office  in  the  Church  above 
Presbyters”  was  not  then  a “great  and  insupportable  grievance  and  trouble 
to  the  nation  and  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  the  generality  of  the 
people.”  For  had  it  been  such  how  is  it  imaginable,  when  there  was  such, 
an  ample  Toleration,  such  an  absolute  and  unperplexed  liberty — nay  so 
much  notorious  encouragement  given  by  the  then  Government  to  separate 
from  the  Episcopal  Communion,  that  so  few  should  have  done  it?  Who  so 
pleased  might  then  have  safely  and  without  the  least  prospect  of  worldly 
hazard,  joined  the  Presbyterians  ; yet  scarcely  a fifth  or  sixth  part  of  the 
nation  did  it.” 

Here  then  is  an  Episcopal  assessment  of  the  relative  strength  of  the 
Parties  at  the  Revolution — scarcely  a fifth  of  the  nation  Presbyterian. 
Indeed  so  sure  were  the  Episcopalians  of  their  numerical  majority  in  the, 

1 Fundamental  Charter,  pp.  316-317.  Cunningham,  History,  II,  p.  136,  gives  a 
good  summary  of  the  Episcopal  arguments. 

1 Fundamental  Charter,  pp.  322-323. 

a An  Account  of  the  Present  Persecution,  etc.,  The  Third  Letter,  written  by  Sage. 
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country  that  they  called  for  a vote  throughout  the  country.  Sage,  in  the 
Third  Letter  written  in  1690,  issued  a public  challenge  “ craving  a poll, 
deeming  it  the  only  proper  method  for  coming  at  a sure  account  of  the 
“ inclinations  of  the  generality  of  the  people  "...  for,  if  matters  must  go 
by  the  inclinations  of  the  people  “ it  is  just  to  ask  the  people  about  their 
inclinations  ”1 

When  this  suggestion  was  dismissed  by  Gilbert  Rule  and  other  Presby- 
terians as  “ an  impracticable  fantasy,”2  Sage  retorted — 

" Who  sees  not  that  this  was  plain  fear  to  put  it  upon  such  an  issue? 
What  imaginable  impossibility  . . . could  make  polling  on  this  account 
impracticable?  Was  it  not  found  practicable  enough  in  the  days  of  the 
Covenant  when  the  veriest  child,  if  he  could  write  his  own  name,  was  put 
to  subscribe  it?  What  should  make  it  more  impracticable  to  poll  the 
whole  kingdom  for  finding  ‘the  people’s  inclinations’  about  Episcopacy 
and  Presbytery  than  it  was  to  levy  hearth-money  from  the  whole  kingdom? 
Is  it  not  as  practicable  to  poll  the  kingdom  about  Church-Government,  as 
it  is  to  poll  it  for  raising  the  present  subsidy  which  is  imposed  by  poll?”3 


The  Presbyterian  Claim 

The  Presbyterians  completely  denied  the  above  claims.  Having 
secured  the  Settlement  by  the  Parliament  of  1690  they  had  to  hold  their 
position  and  repel  maneouvres  to  overthrow  it.  But  they  did  seek  to 
answer  this  challenge  by  the  Episcopalians  the  more  so  as  many  of  them 
who  wished  to  asert  the  “ intrinsic  right  of  Presbytery  ” were  themselves 
not  too  happy  about  the  “ fundamental  charter”  of  Presbytery  being 
reduced  to  the  “ inclinations  of  the  people.”  That  would  not  have  been 
their  basis  for  setting  up  Presbytery  in  1690.  However  in  the  meantime, 
till  this  " intrinsic  right  of  Presbytery  ” could  be  asserted,  they  rallied  to 
rebut  the  claims  of  the  Episcopalians  on  this  level. 

They  asserted  that  they  did  in  fact  represent  the  majority  of  the 
country.  Robert  Wodrow  quoted  in  his  History,  Patrick  Warner’s  inter- 
view with  William  of  Orange  in  1687,  when  Warner  said,  “ If  Scotland  was 
left  to  free  choice,  of  three  parts  two  would  be  Presbyterian  and  William 
replied,  " I have  been  educated  in  that  persuasion  and  hope  to  continue  in 
it  and  I assure  you,  if  it  ever  be  in  my  power,  I shall  make  the  Presbyterian 

1 An  Account  of  the  Present  Persecution  etc.  The  Third  Letter,  written  by  Sage. 

2 G.  Rule,  Second  Vindication,  Section  5 (on  Third  Letter). 

1 Account  of  the  Present  Persecution,  Third  Letter  quoted  in  Fundamental  Charter, 
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Church  Government  the  established  Church  Government  of  that  nation 
and  of  this  you  may  likewise  assure  your  friends.”1 

To  a statement  such  as  that  of  Calamy  quoted  above  with  regard  to 
the  town  of  Forfar,  they  countered  by  quoting  the  events  in  the  West 
Country  where,  they  claimed  the  dislike  of  the  curates  was  so  intense  that 
the  moment  they  had  the  chance,  the  populace  rose  and  ousted  them  from 
the  churches.2 

This  whole  question  was  one  of  these  committed  to  Gilbert  Rule  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1690  to  explicate  from  the  Presbyterian  point  of 
view  and  his  statement  of  the  case  is  his  First  and  Second  Vindications  and 
other  writings  can  be  taken  to  represent  the  Presbyterian  position.  Many 
others,  Ridpath,  Anderson,  Forrester,  Jameson  etc.,  also  argued  the 
matter  but  we  concentrate  here  on  Rule’s  arguments. 

That  was  that  in  the  West  country  there  was  an  overwhelming  maj- 
ority against  Episcopacy  and  for  Presbytery.  In  other  parts  of  the  country 
there  was  also  a desire  for  Presbytery,  although  often  it  could  not  be  so 
freely  expressed  as  in  these  other  countries.  In  reply  to  the  citing  of  the 
Parliaments  which  had  voted  for  Episcopacy,  he  stated  that  they  were  not 
free  assemblies  and  when  freed  they  immediately  brought  back  Presbytery. 
The  widespread  swearing  of  the  Test,  he  said,  meant  little  or  nothing, 
except  to  show  that  many  would  swear  oaths  rather  than  lose  positions  or 
incur  danger  and  he  frankly  admitted  that  not  all  Presbyterians  were  of 
the  heroic  mould  of  the  Covenanters  who  were  ready  to  suffer  rather  than 
take  the  Oath.  Once  free,  however  they  showed  a strong  preference  for 
Presbyterianism . 

Rule  in  his  First  Vindication,  analyses  Sage’s  statement  quoted  above 
with  regard  to  the  swearing  of  the  Test.  He  admitted  that  “ all  the  gang 
of  the  clergy,  except  a few,  the  Universities  and  the  College  of  Justice,  as 
stated,”  did  sign.  With  regard  to  the  Physicians  he  said,  “ There  are  not 
a few  worthy  men  of  that  Faculty  who  are  far  from  inclination  to  Pre- 
lacy.” He  granted  " the  generality  of  the  burgesses.”  But  in  dealing  with 
the  " Nobility  and  the  Gentry  ” he  made  the  points  already  mentioned. 

(1)  “ They  who  took  the  Oaths  did  not,  by  that,  shew  their  inclinations 
so  much  as  what  they  thought  fit  to  comply  with  rather  than  to  suffer.” 

(2)  " How  many  of  them  now,  when  there  is  no  force  on  them,  shew 
that  it  was  not  choice  but  necessity  that  led  them  that  way.”3 

Dealing  with  Sage’s  point  that  few  went  to  Presbyterian  Meeting- 

1 Wodrow,  History,  IV,  pp.  435-436. 

2 G.  Rule,  Vindications  ; G.  Ridpath,  Answer,  and  other  Presbyterian  writers. 

3 First  Vindication,  quoted  by  Sage,  Fundamental  Charter,  pp.  317-318. 
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Houses  even  when  they  were  sanctioned  under  James  VII’s  Indulgence, 
Rule  makes  the  rather  weak  argument  that  “ most  clave  to  the  other  way 
because  the  law  stood  for  it  and  the  meeting  house  seemed  to  be  of  un- 
certain continuance.”1 

In  another  of  his  pamphlets — A Farther  Vindication  of  the  present 
Government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Rule  makes  two  points  : — 

(1)  “ Though  the  Bishops  were  introduced  in  1662  and  did  continue 
till  the  year  1689  during  which  time  for  the  greatest  part  all  the  ministry 
in  Scotland  was  brought  in  by  themselves  and  though  they  had  obtained 
a National  Synod  formed  for  their  own  interest,  yet  they  durst  never 
adventure  call  it  together,  so  diffident  were  they  even  of  those  ministers 
. . . Can  there  be  a greater  demonstration  of  the  general  inclination  of  this 
nation  against  Prelacy?” 

(2)  " This  natural  aversion  is  yet  further  demonstrated  from  this, 
that  Albeit  Prelacy  had  all  the  statutes  that  the  Bishops  could  desire  on 
their  behalf  and  had  them  put  into  execution  with  the  utmost  severity, 
yet  there  was  ever  found  a necessity  to  keep  up  a standing  army  to  uphold 
them  and  to  suppress  the  aversion  of  the  people  ; and  notwithstanding 
thereof  there  were  frequent  insurrections  and  rebellions.”2 

Even  with  regard  to  the  northern  region  generally  admitted  to  be  for 
Episcopacy,  Rule  would  make  a claim  for  Presbytery. 

‘‘We  affirm  and  can  make  it  appear,  not  only  that  there  are  many  in 
the  North  who  appeared  zealously  for  Presbytery,  as  was  evident  by  the 
members  of  Parliament  who  came  from  these  parts.  Very  few  of  them  were 
otherwise  inclined  and  they  made  a great  figure  in  Parliament  for  settling 
both  the  State  and  Church.”3 

Again — 

“ There  are  very  many  ministers  in  the  North  (and  people  that  own 
them)  who,  though  they  served  under  Episcopacy,  are  willing  to  join  with 
the  Presbyterians  and  whom  the  Presbyterians  are  willing  to  receive  when 
occasion  shall  be  given  and  those  of  the  best  qualified  among  them.”4 

Rule  denied  Sage’s  statement  that  “ there  were  not  above  three  or  four 
Presbyterian  meeting  houses  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tay,”  and  said, 
“ they  far  exceeded  that  number.”5  But  Sage  countered  by  saying,  “ he 

1 Ibid.,  p.  318. 

1 Ibid.,  pp.  317-8. 

* Ibid.,  p.  323. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  324. 

\ Quoted  by  Sage,  Fundamental  Charter,  p.  325  ; Cf.  Wodrow,  History,  IV  p 
437.  Large  spacious  meeting  houses  were  soon  built  in  many  of  the  towns  through 
the  west,  south  and  east  of  Scotland.”  8 
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did  not  commit  himself  to  numbers  for  that  area.”  With  regard  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Tay,  John  Sage  had  said  “ the  third  man  was  never 
engaged  in  the  schism.”  Rule  answered,  “ We  know  no  schism  but  what 
was  made  by  his  party  ; but  that  the  plurality  did  not  suffer  under  the 
horrid  persecution  raised  by  the  Bishops,  doth  not  prove  they  were  not 
inclined  to  Presbytery,  but  either  that  many  Presbyterians  had  freedom 
to  hear  Episcopal  ministers,  or  that  all  were  not  resolute  enough  to  suffer 
for  their  principles  ; so  that  is  no  rational  way  of  judging  of  the  people’s 
inclinations.” 

Rule,  in  his  Vindications,  comments  on  another  factor  in  the  situation, 

“ the  indifference  of  many  on  the  question  of  religion,”  as  making  it 
difficult  to  claim  such  either  for  Presbytery  or  Episcopacy.”  Sage,  before 
giving  his  reply,  gives  a summary  of  Rule’s  arguments  on  this  head  as 
follows — 

(1)  “ There  are  many  ten  thousands  who  are  unconcerned  about  religion 
both  in  the  greater  and  lesser  truths  of  it  and  it  is  most  irrational  to 
consider  them  in  this  question.” 

(2)  “ There  are  not  a few  who  are  of  opinion  that  Church  Government 
as  to  the  species  of  it,  is  indifferent  ; these  ought  not  to  be  brought  into 
the  reckoning. 

(3)  There  are  not  a few  whose  light  and  conscience  do  not  incline  them 
to  Episcopacy,  who  are  yet  zealous  for  it  and  against  Presbytery,  because 
under  the  one  they  are  not  centured  for  their  immoralities,  as  under  the 
other.  Those  ought  to  be  excluded  also.  So  ought — 

(4)  All  who  had  a dependence  on  the  Courts. 

(5)  All  who  had  a dependence  on  the  Prelates. 

(6)  All  Popishly  affected  and  who  are  but  Protestants  in  masquerade. 

(7)  All  enemies  to  King  William  and  the  present  Government. 

With  these  exclusions,  Rule  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  ‘‘they  who 
are  conscientiously  for  Prelacy  are  so  few  in  Scotland,  that  not  one  of 
many  hundreds  and  thousands  is  to  be  found.”  ( First  Vindication)  and, 
“ They  who  are  for  Episcopacy  are  not  one  of  a thousand  in  Scotland, 
[Second  Vindication).1 

Summing  up,  the  Presbyterian  argument  generally  was  to  point  to 
overwhelming  strength  in  the  South  and  South-West  and  to  assert  that 
there  was  general  support  all  over  the  country,  even  above  the  Tay. 
Various  reasons  kept  that  Presbyterian  allegiance  from  being  too  openly 
shown  before  the  Revolution,  in  particular  where  there  was  fierce  per- 

1 Quoted  by  Sage,  Fundamental  Charter,  p.  32^‘7- 
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secution.  Rule  says  frankly,  “ all  were  not  resolute  to  suffer  for  their 
faith.”  Many  were  forced  into  sullen  compliance  with  Episcopacy  and 
were  afraid  even  to  take  advantage  of  the  Indulgence.  But  once  free,  they 
gladly  welcomed  the  restoration  of  Presbytery.  Of  the  34  counties,  they 
claimed  that  there  were  17  so  entirely  Presbyterian  that  not  one  Episco- 
palian in  fifty  was  to  be  found  : and  in  the  other  17  there  were  two 
Presbyterians  for  one  who  inclined  to  Episcopacy.1 

Enough  has  been  adduced  to  set  out  the  claims  of  the  rival  parties.  It 
can  be  seen  that  there  is  truth  in  both  positions  and  a case  can  be  made 
for  either.  This  made  it  a fruitful  source  of  controversy  in  the  Pamphlets 
and  the  debate  has  continued  ever  since. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  respective  claims,  we  may  attempt  from  con- 
temporary evidence  to  form  a general  picture  of  the  relative  strength  of 
the  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians  and  their  geographical  distribution 
throughout  the  country. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the  West  and  South-West  were 
strongly  Presbyterian.  In  his  claims  for  Episcopalian  strength  even  John 
Sage  excepts  the  five  counties — Lanark,  Renfrew,  Ayr,  Dumfries  and 
Kirkcudbright.  Wigtownshire  was  likewise  a Presbyterian  stronghold. 
Andrew  Symson,  the  curate  of  Kirkinner,  saw  his  congregation  dwindle  to 
one,  the  laird  of  Baldoon,  before  he  left.  In  the  Presbytery  of  Kirkcud- 
bright there  was  a clean  sweep  at  the  Revolution,  no  Episcopal  ministers 
being  left.  Indeed,  one  of  them,  Peter  Pierson,  curate  of  Carsphairn,  had 
been  “ rabbled  ” even  before  the  Revolution.  It  was  1700  before  the 
vacancies  were  fully  settled  and  the  Presbytery  minutes  began  again.  In 
Kilmarnock,  with  a population  of  2500,  the  incumbent  had  a congregation 
of  12.  The  whole  West  and  South-West  may  be  claimed  for  Presbytery. 

The  East  and  South-East,  if  less  solid,  had  regions  strongly  Presby- 
terian. In  the  Merse  and  Tweeddale  there  was  a strong  Presbyterian 
tradition.  In  the  Presbytery  of  Haddington  and  Dunbar,  containing  30 
parishes,  only  5 of  the  curates  conformed.  The  same  number  conformed 
in  the  Presbytery  of  Duns.  There  was  considerable  support  in  the  Lothians 
although  by  the  Revolution,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  same 
enthusiasm  that  had  made  that  area  a great  centre  of  Covenanting  zeal  in 
1638.  In  Fife  and  Stirling,  there  were  strong  Presbyterian  areas.  In  the 
Presbytery  of  Stirling  and  Dunblane,  all  the  parishes  were  deprived  of 
clergy  at  the  Revolution,  except  Aberfoyle,  where  Robert  Kirk  (of  fairy 
fame)  conformed  In  the  Presbytery  of  Auchterarder  only  one  conforming 
minister  was  left.  The  Presbytery  of  Dunblane,  as  can  be  seen  from  its 

1 See  Cunningham,  History,  II,  pp.  162-3. 
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records,  swept  the  curates  out.  There  is  record  of  appeals  made  for  min- 
isters to  occupy  the  charges.  Callander  was  vacant  for  20  years. 

These  may  be  said  to  be  the  Presbyterian  strongholds. 

Perthshire  was  more  divided,  however,  than  other  counties  further 
south.  In  the  Presbytery  of  Perth,  it  took  some  considerable  time  to  evict 
the  Episcopal  incumbents  in  some  parishes.  In  1696,  the  Presbytery  was 
laboriously  instituting  proceedings  against  the  minister  of  Moneydie, 
while  ousted  Episcopal  ministers  were  ministering  in  the  district  per- 
forming pastoral  duties  openly. 

Between  the  Forth  and  Tay,  there  was  a division.  A modem  Episco- 
palian writer  suggests  that,  “ Between  the  Tay  and  the  Forth,  Presby- 
terians and  Episcopalians  were  probably  about  equal  in  numbers.”2 

North  of  the  Tay  was  the  Episcopal  stronghold,  Aberdeen,  Moray  and 
the  North-East  were  fairly  solidly  Episcopal  in  sympathy.  In  Orkney  and 
Caithness, there  were  many  enthusiastic  Episcopalians.  There  are  to  be 
found  men  like  Sir  Archibald  Sinclair  in  Caithness  and  John  Wilson  in 
Orkney,  advocating  the  Episcopal  cause. 

Cunningham  says  “ Whenever  we  penetrate  among  the  Celts  of  the 
North-West  or  the  Pictish  population  of  the  North-East,  we  find  utter 
indifference  or  virulent  dislike  of  the  Covenanting  cause.”3 

It  may  be  said  of  the  Highlands  that  the  clans  followed  their  chiefs  in 
religious  observance  as  in  other  things.  The  Campbells  were  supporters  of 
the  Presbyterian  cause,  but  most  of  the  others  had  Jacobite  and  Episcopal 
and,  in  some  cases,  Roman  Catholic  sympathies. 

This  is  a rough  division  of  the  country  into  its  ecclesiastical  allegiance. 
It  will  be  seen  that  much  is  debateable  land.  The  two  areas  which  can  be 
decisively  assigned  are  the  South-West  to  Presbytery  and  the  North-East 
to  Episcopacy.  If  we  ask  why  these  traditions  should  have  grown  up,  it  is 
possible  to  suggest  an  answer. 

The  West  and  South-West  were  traditionally  Covenanting.  This  was 
the  area  where  the  Protesters  and  Remonstrants  had  flourished.  Here  are 
to  be  found  the  names  of  the  battle-fields,  Drumclog,  Bothwell  Bridge, 
Ayresmoss.  Over  these  moors  had  swept  Claverhouse,  Grierson  of  Lag, 
Turner,  Dalziell,  Winram  and  the  dragoons.  Here  were  the  graves  of  the 
martyrs.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  covenanting  fervour  ran  high  there. 

1 Scottish  Historical  Review  XIII,  pp.  229-243. 

1 J.  Wiseman,  Epochs  of  Church  History,  pp.  62-3. 

8 Church  History,  II,  146. 
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The  opposite  is  true  of  Aberdeenshire  and  Morayshire.  Aberdeen  had 
been  slow  to  accept  the  Reformation.  The  Covenanting  spirit  had  never 
spread  and  Whig  influence  was  little  known.  A powerful  continuing 
Episcopal  tradition  had  been  built  up  by  Bishop  Partick  Forbes,  John 
Forbes  his  son  and  “ the  Aberdeen  Doctors.”  The  Aberdeen  Doctors  had 
opposed  the  National  Covenant  and  then  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant. This  tradition  continued  in  the  Scougalls  and  the  Gardens.1 

It  would  be  an  interesting  study  to  attempt  to  carry  this  still  further 
back  and  ask  why  these  two  areas  should  have  developed  these  distinctive 
tendencies.  Was  it  by  reason  of  race  or  geographical  environment  or 
temperament  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions?  It  might  be  suggested 
that  early  manifestation  appeared  in  the  West  in  the  Lollards  of  Kyle  and 
other  fore-runners  of  the  Reformation,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  heretical 
books  came  in  from  the  Continent  via  the  east  coast  ports  and  was 
welcomed  in  towns  like  Montrose  and  Arbroath.2  One  attempt  to  give 
some  answer  to  this  question,  at  least  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  North-East, 
is  made  by  Dr.  G.  Pratt  Insh  in  his  book  The  Scottish  Jacobite  Movement 
(Edin.  1952). 

“ When  we  begin  to  seek  for  the  causes  of  the  Jacobite  sympathies  and 
enthusiasms  of  the  North-East  ...  we  shall  find  our  studies  carrying  us 
back  very  far  . . .”3  “ The  Jacobite  sympathies  of  the  North-East  takes 
their  place  naturally  against  this  background  of  strongly  conservative 
instincts  and  activities  which  extends  from  the  Bronze  Age  down  to  the 
early  days  of  the  Railway  Age  ...”  ‘‘To  what  are  we  to  ascribe  the 
prevalence  of  their  conservative  instincts  of  the  North-East  . . . ? The 
problem  is  much  to  big  and  much  too  complicated  for  any  simple  solution 
. . . The  solution  would  seem  to  lie  in  a combination  of  the  influences 
exerted  by  the  stage  and  by  the  actors.”4 

He  goes  on  to  develop  a theory  of  geographical  remoteness  and  other 
features  of  the  North-East  as  opposed  to  the  quicker  developing  civilisation 
of  the  South  and  West.  This  may  help  to  explain  the  conservatism  of  the 
North-East  in  ecclesiastical  tradition,  but  it  does  not  greatly  help  to  ex- 
plain the  Covenanters  in  the  moors  of  Ayrshire  and  Galloway  who  were 
also  pretty  remote  from  any  industrial  development.  But  this  question 
cannot  be  pursued  further  here. 

1 See  G.  D.  Henderson,  Religious  Life  in  Seventeenth  Century  Scotland,  pp.  31-59. 
Chap,  on  " The  Influence  of  Bishop  Patrick  Forbes  also  W.  Sinclair  Snow,  Patrick 
Forbes. 

1 See  H.  Watt,  Article  on  “ The  Influence  of  Martin  Luther  on  Scottish  Religion 
etc.,’’  in  Records  of  S.C.H.S.  Vol.  VI,  Par.  IT,  147-160. 

8 p.  1 16. 

* p.  120. 
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Beyond  these  areas  where  one  tradition  or  the  other  was  strongly 
manifested,  it  is  more  difficult  to  assess  the  relative  strength  of  the 
parties.  Two  considerations  further  confuse  dependability  of  such  an 
assessment. 

The  first  was  pointed  out  by  Gilbert  Rule  in  the  quotations  given  above 
and  is  repeated  in  somewhat  similar  terms  by  Macaulay. 1 

“ It  is  indeed  asserted  by  writers  of  that  generation  and  has  been 
repeated  by  writers  of  our  generation  that  the  Presbyterians  were  not, 
before  the  Revolution,  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Scotland.  But  in  this 
assertion  there  is  an  obvious  fallacy.  The  effective  strength  of  sects  is  not 
to  be  ascertained  merely  by  counting  heads.  An  Established  Church,  a 
dominant  Church,  a Church  which  has  the  exclusive  possession  of  civil 
houses  and  emoluments,  will  always  rank  among  its  nominal  members, 
multitudes  who  have  no  religion  at  all,  multitudes  who,  though  not 
destitute  of  religion,  attend  little  to  theological  disputes  and  have  no 
scruples  about  conforming  to  the  mode  of  worship  which  happens  to  be 
established  : and  mulititudes  who  have  scruples  about  conforming,  but 
whose  scruples  have  yielded  to  worldly  motives.  On  the  other  hand  every 
member  of  an  oppressed  Church  is  a man  who  has  a very  decided  preference 
for  that  Church.” 

Macaulay  goes  on  to  draw  his  own  conclusion. 

“ If  under  the  Kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart  . . .‘the  population  of 
Scotland  was  not  very  unequally  divided  between  Episcopalians  and 
Presbyterians,  the  rational  inference  is  that  more  than  nineteen  twen- 
tieths of  those  Scotchmen  whose  conscience  was  interested  in  the  matter 
were  Presbyterians  and  that  not  one  Scotsman  in  twenty  was  decidedly 
and  on  conviction,  an  Episcopalian.” 

Whether  his  conclusion  be  accepted  or  not,  Macaulay  has  made  a 
strong  point  here.  Many  accept  the  dominant  body  in  Church  and  in 
State. 

And  this  was  perhaps  specially  true  in  the  ecclesiastical  situation  in 
Scotland  at  that  particular  time.  It  is  a fact  generally  accepted  by  all, 
that  before  and  at  the  Revolution,  there  was  very  little  difference  in 
government  and  worship  between  the  parties.  This  can  be  demonstrated 
from  contemporary  writings.  Sir  George  Mackenzie  in  his  Vindication  of 
the  Government  etc.,  p.  9,  has  a well-known  passage  telling  how  " the  way  of 
worship  in  our  church  differed  nothing  from  what  the  Presbyterians  them- 
selves practised  ” except  in  small  details.  This  can  also  be  found  in 


1 History,  III,  261-2. 
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pamphlets  by  Morer,1  Moodie,2  Tarbat,3  Garden,4  Anderson,5  Rule,6  etc. 

The  same  is  also  true  of  the  government  of  the  Church.  Throughout 
the  Second  Episcopate,  while  the  Bishops  sat  as  permanent  Moderators  of 
Synods,  the  lower  courts,  Presbytery  and  Kirk  Session,  continued  to 
function  very  much  as  before.  The  Presbytery  gave  up  the  right  of 
ordination  which  was  exercised  by  the  Bishop,  but,  apart  from  that, 
continued  in  its  old  way.  There  was  no  General  Assembly,  which  made  a 
big  difference  at  the  highest  level.  But  the  ordinary  parochial  and  presby- 
terial  government  of  the  Church  continued,  so  that  the  ordinary  man  who 
was  little  concerned  about  the  finer  points  of  Church  policy  would  know 
very  little  change  at  the  Revolution. 

All  this  tends  to  make  for  caution  in  pronouncing  on  the  relative 
strength  of  the  parties.  Apart  from  the  two  great  areas  mentioned,  where 
the  preponderance  was  clear,  the  issue  was  debateable.  Apart  from  the 
academic  question  as  to  what  was  the  actual  strength  on  either  side,  what 
is  significant  is  that  there  was  a division  in  Scotland  with  strong  support 
for  both  sides.  The  situation  was  fluid  and  could  be  swayed  either  way. 
The  convinced  protagonists  were  determined  that  it  would  be  influenced 
according  to  their  principles,  and  set  themselves  to  accomplish  the  end 
they  desired. 

1 Account  of  the  Present  Persecution.  First  Letter,  p.  59.  Also  Account  of  Scotland. 

* Present  State  of  Scotland  (1682). 

3 Memorial,  pp.  8ff. 

* Case  of  the  Episcopal  Clergy,  Part  III,  p.  116. 

6 Defence  of  the  Presbyterians,  p.  9. 

' Vindication,  p.  15.  See  also,  J.  Dowden,  Introduction  to  Gideon  Guthrie  p 18 

, P'  Ye“derson>  ReltStous  Life  in  17/A  Century  Scotland,  pp.  15 1 ff.;  Lyon  History 
of  St.  Andrews  II,  72-3.  J 


